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Editorial 


Obsolescence is a terrible thing. It is the expected outcome ofa sophistic- 
ated society which imagines that it is progressing in successful leaps and 
bounds, Rather is it the background that most of us allow ourselves to 
be placed against by the ‘whizz-kids’ of fashion, whether in the higher 
echelons of the avant-garde arts or the more blatant parade-ground of 
the advert copy-writer. Alas, in the realm of the necessities of life we 
are often unable to escape this cruel conformation. One recalls with 
bitterness the time when cars were built to last for near eternity —pro- 
viding one had continued access to the replacement of certain naturally 
non-durable spare parts. I onee returned a 1938 30-horsepower Arm- 
strong Siddeley to road worthiness by the insertion of a modest Meccano 
part into a failing ignition advance and retard mechanism! ‘There is 
also a tale to be told of the housewife who summoned a_ refrigerator 
company engineer at the sudden malfunction of her equipment for the 
first time in fifteen years. “There must have been something wrong with iv, 
exclaimed the indignant service man, meaning of course that it should 
have thrown in its hand many moons earlier! 

Whatever one may say of the architecture and interior design of 
houses built earlier in this century, they were certainly built with the 
loving care of the artisan who took a pride in his work and were not 
thrown together by hands that have long lost their dexterity in favour of 
feet that now itch for the break for football. 

Thankfully, good music is never in danger of becoming obsolete 
however the impatient progressives may rage, and a great work of art 
from a former age has its own right (o exist, not as a museum curio or a 
step in the progress of musical history, but as a living thing of beauty 
today. Fashions may come and go, but any creation that has the breath 
of true Spirit in it will live in a dimension close to the eternal—even if 
temporary denial eclipses the right to live soon after its span of first life. 

Resurrection is perceived to be a thread through the whole of man’s 
existence and folk-lore, from the highest planes of religious belief to the 
more mundane levels of the Return of Sherlock Holmes or the happy re- 
awakening of Snow White and Sleeping Beauty. 

When one sees photographs or portraits of those whose likeness was 
captured many years ago those people may still remain a living reality 
of what they were then, no matter what the stealthy tread of time may 
have done to their bodies. We are in reality what we have ever been 
and the bright green star that I can see now from my attic sel window— 
Sirius, ‘The Dog-Star or Canis Majoris—is a living reality to me 
even though I am seeing what, in another frame of Mite happe ned 


just over eight and a half years ago. Light takes that amount of time 


to travel to us from that point in space and thus it must have started 
out in about September, 1963, If T glance up to my right I can see the 
bright star Betelgeuse and the light from this Red Giant commenced its 


journey some 190 years ago—in around March, 1782—when Beethoven 


was a mere boy of twelve, produci ing possibly his first known composition— 
Variation pour le Clavecin sur une Marche de Mr Dressler—whilst Vienna still 
had its ears ringing with young Herr Wolfgang Mozart’s new opera— 
Die Entftihrung auf “dem Serail. Don Gio: anni, the great works of Beethoven, 
the Wagnerian cult, the birth of Impressionism, Le Sacre and the onset of 
serial technique are as yet far in the future for the ‘golden avenue of 
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leaves on Betelgeuse’. “Time is’, indeed, ‘a bird whose wings have never 
Stimced. - < 

Superannuation with all its cruelty has nevertheless to be reckoned 
with, and when an ungrateful civilization seeks to forget those who have 
by their wisdom and strength of character built the very foundations 
for the survival of all, then, in this enlightened age, this is hailed as 
democracy and the civil right of a so called free world. May we pro- 
gress but may we ever be mindful of our debts. 


R.G.M. Union 


The Annual General Meeting took place on November 17th in the 
Donaldson Room. ‘The Honorary Officers were re-clected. ‘lwo 
vacancies occurred on the General Committee, Miss Millicent Silver and 
Mr Geoffrey Shaw having served for six consecutive years. ‘To fill these 
vacancies Miss Madeleine Dring and Mr John Francis were clected. 

The ‘At Home’ will be held on ‘Thursday, June 22nd. Please make 
a note of this date. 

If there are any errors in the new Address List please let us know. 


SYLVIA LATHAM, 
Honorary Secretary. 


NEW MEMBERS 


*Abbott, Mr Anthony Lamport, Mr Brian 

Bashford, Mr Patrick Lee, Mr Haydn R, 

Brooks, Mr Roger MeCance, Miss Nathalie 

Cary, Mr Tristram MeCarthy, Mr John 

Chibbett, Mr Michael Macnamara, Miss Hilary 

Clasby, Mr Thomas Marjoram, Mr Keith 

Cleave, Miss Helen *Mason, Mr David 

Donska, Miss Maria Mayger, Mr Graham 

Duro, Mr Stephen Mellstrom, Mrs S$. M. (Sheila Crompton) 
Ekins, Mr Paul Moore, Mr Douglas 

Finlay, Mr Frederic Piper, Mr Kenneth 

Goodman, Mrs P. (Mary Furness Rolfe, Mr James 

Gough-Matthews, Mr Michael Savage, Mr Stephen 

Green, Mr W. J. Cooper Scott, Mr Robert 

Greening, Mr Anthony Sellick, Miss Phyllis 

Grier, Mr Christopher Shelley, Mr Howard 
*Hibbert, Miss Fiona Slater, Mrs J. D. H. (Daphne Jackson) 
Holford, Miss Sylvia Tarlton, Mr Douglas R, 

Imlay, Major David Taylor, Mrs B. A. 

Lambert, Mrs J. W. Wearne, Mr Michael 


* Life Member 


NEW YEAR HONOURS 


Mr Stanford Robinson, OBE 

Miss Jane Fawcett, MBE 

Miss Grace Humphery (Mrs G. A. Harmsworth), MBE 
Mr David Ward, MBE 
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The President’s Concert 


Not since 1966 has the College staged a traditional President’s Concert 
for Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth The Queen Mother; the ceremonial 
arrival, the presentations, the ascent to the Balcony, the performance 
in the Concert Hall followed by the award of medals and prizes, the tea 
in the Donaldson Room before the Royal departure. ‘There have been 
five Royal occasions in the interval. In February, 1968, ‘Phe Queen 
and The Queen Mother came together. ‘The following December the 
President visited the College primarily to see students at work. Her 
Majesty brought two of Her grandchildren, Prince Edward and Lady 
Sarah Armstrong-Jones, to an opera performance of ‘Amahl and the 
Night Visitors’ in November, 1969; the following April saw Her opening 
the museum for musical instruments which had just been completed. 
The highly successful concert performance of ‘West Side Story’ by the 
students was attended by Her Majesty in February, 1971. And on 
November 16th The President again came to a Concert set in the old 
pattern. 


There was, however, an important addition. Shortly before Her 
Majesty’s arrival, Her portrait by Leonard Boden was unveiled in the 
Inner Hall by Mrs Peter Morrison before a large gathering of the 
Morrison family and friends, the Board of Professors and senior members 
of the administrative staff. This beautiful picture has been given to 
the College by Mr Peter Morrison and, from its dominant position 
overlooking the balcony staircase, seems to extend a gracious welcome 
to all visitors approaching the Concert Fall. 


Oucen Elizabeth arrived at 3.15 p.m. and was received by the 
Director and Lord Redcliffe-Maud, Chairman of the Council, After 
the presentations, Her Majesty ascended the staircase to the balcony, 
pausing by Her portrait to speak to the artist and to Mr Peter Morrison; 
here the more discerning perceived that the Royal dress was skilfully 
chosen to blend with the colours in the portrait. 


The concert which followed fully upheld the high standards ex- 
pected from College students. ‘The programme consisted for the most 
part of music expressly composed for Royal occasions and, in particular, 
occasions which would have special appeal for the Queen Mother. 
Two of the composers were present in the balcony near Her Majesty; 
Sir Arthur Bliss (Processional for Orchestra and Organ) and Sir William 
Harris (‘I said to the man who stood at the Gate of the Year’). ‘The 
anthem by Sir William Harris was a setting dedicated to The Queen 
Mother of the words by M. Louise Haskins, broadcast by King George 
VI to his people on Christmas Day, 1939, 


After the concert Queen Elizabeth left the balcony and, accom- 
panied by the Director and Robert Spearing, President of the Students’ 
Association, proceeded to the apron stage to present medals and prizes; 
the Students’ President addressed a few words of welcome to Her Majesty 
before the ceremony and afterwards called for “Three Cheers for our 
President’. The Royal party then left the Concert Hall for tea in the 
Donaldson Room: an hour later Her Majesty’s departure was heralded 
by a fanfare from the Inner Hall. 








What can one add to this bald account of the Royal visit? It would 
be trite to label it a memorable occasion—and yet it was precisely that. 
What is the secret of The Queen Mother’s magic, of Her spontaneous 
interest in every function she graces and in every person she meets? 
We cannot tell; we only know that the value to the College of a Royal 
President such as this is incalculable, and we salute Her Majesty with 
gratitude and affection. 

JOHN SHRIMPTON. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONCERT 
‘Tuesday, 16th November, 1971 at 3 p.m. 


Processional for Orchestra and Organ-Arthur Bliss (composed for the Queen Mother's 
Entrance at the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth I, 1953). Festival Te Deum for Chorus 
and Orchestra Vaughan Williams (composed for the Coronation of King George VI, 
1937). Hlégie for Cello and Piano Fauré. Julian Lloyd Webber. John Forster. 
Two Anthems for Small Choir: (a) I said to the man who stood at the Gate of the Year 

William Harris (Dedicated to the Queen Mother, 1970). (6) Music for the Funeral of 
Queen Mary, 1695-Purcell, Rhapsody for Clarinet and Piano- Debussy. John Reynolds. 


John Forster. Coronation Anthem for Chorus and Orchestra: I was glad-Parry. ‘The 


First’ Orchestra, leader Martin Hughes. Conductor Mr Vernon Handley. The 
Choral Class, rehearsal pianist Kenneth Lewis. ‘The Parry Choir, conductor Vaughan 
Meakins, 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Tagore Gold Medals, Rosalind Porter and John Forster. Piano, Peter Hill and Andrew 
Ball, Singing, Julian Pike and Jason Shute. Violin, Robert Wright. Viola, Ronald 
Willoughby. Cello, Melissa Phelps. Organ, Jonathan Rennert. 


NEW STUDENTS—EASTER TERM 1972 


David Lockett, Stirling, South Australia Rosemary Stevens, Solihull 
Timothy Merton, Vermont, U.S.A, Hugh Beaman, Newent, Gloucester 
Gerard Telot, Mauritius 


SUMMER TERM 1972 


College opens—April 12th, 1972 
Term begins—April 24th, 1972 
Term ends—July 15th, 1972 

College closes—July 21st, 1972 


ANGELA BULL PRIZE 
The Angela Bull Prize has been awarded to Jane Dodd. 
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ISOLDE MENGES 


Isolde Menges was appointed in September 1931 to the teaching statt 
of the RCM as professor of the violin and of chamber music, and retired 
in July 1971. 

A very distinguished violinist, she was taught first by her father, 
then studied with Leopold Auer in Russia. She was becoming well 
established as a soloist in Europe when the 1914-18 war interrupted her 
career, and she went to the U.S.A. where she toured from 1916-19, 
and again in 1921. During the long railway journeys of these tours, 
she read much philosophy which led, I suspect, to the forming of her 
penetrating analytical mind. 

It is difficult to describe Isolde’s teaching. She is a deep thinker, 
a great musician and an enchanting and unusual person. It takes time 
to get to know her, and time to get on her wave-length, One could 
come away from a lesson somewhat perplexed; the thing to do was to 
put her counsels in a slow oven, so to speak, and in time the wisdom of 
the counsel would reveal itself. From her playing, her colourful use of 
metaphor and her lively interest in everything, we learned not only 
about the violin, or indeed music, but almost a way of life. 

Many people will remember Isolde as the leader of the Menges 
String Quartet, with the redoubtable Ivor James as the cellist, and how 
they got under the skin of the music in the great classics, particularly 
in the late Beethoven quartets. As Isolde herself would put it; ‘We 
got carried into the fourth dimension.’ 

To the receptive students in quartet lessons she could show the way 
to some of the depths in this music. 

To this day Isolde still has much to give. Her mental vitality is as 
strong as ever, her ability to get through to the young is still there, and 
her imagination and sense of humour make her a memorable con- 
versationalist. Those of us whose paths have crossed hers are lucky 
indeed. 

JEAN STEWART, 


MISS MARJORIE HUMBY, MBE 


At the delighful party given by the Director and Lady Falkner on 
January 4th, we were given the opportunity of paying tribute to Marjoric 
Humby on the occasion of her retirement. We were able publicly to 
express our gratitude for the work of one of the College’s most devoted 
servants, but for many of us it was sad to be witnessing the breaking of 
links which she had forged. 

In his speech Sir Keith reminded us that the Junior Department is 
now looked upon as a model and Marjorie Humby is largely responsible 
for the status it holds in the country. The late Sir Percy Buck (God 
rest his perceptive soul!) was the first Music Adviser to the LCC and it 
was his inspiration and foresight that enabled the Junior Department to 
make a start and he connived with Miss Angela Bull to ‘catch ’em young,’ 
These two stalwarts set the ball rolling, but with the sudden death of 
Miss Bull in 1958 it was left to Miss Humby to keep the ball in play. 
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She soon found that this meant being the team manager, its coach and 
its referee, It was a task requiring knowledge, organizing ability and 
practical experience which few possess. Marjorie has filled this role as 
no one else could. Her courage and tenacity are well known, and at 
limes even feared, because neither parents, teachers nor the august 
Mdueation Authoritics and their attendant Music Advisers got much 
change from her when the welfare of a student was in question. She 
knew her stuff; she knew her staff and, most important of all, she knew 
and loved her subject —the art of teaching. 

The foundations of many of the country’s fine musicians were laid 
in the Junior Department and many of its Graduates are influencing the 
work of our schools, colleges and universities. Several are now pro- 
fessors on our staff at the RGM and because of their own carly training 
they are particularly conscious of its value and importance. It is a most 
fitting tribute to Marjorie and her department that, from a short list of 
excellent candidates, an ex-junior exhibitioner should be asked to succeed 
her. We rejoice at the selection of Mr Matthews as our new head and 
assure him of our close co-operation, He may have problems and mis- 
givings, but he can rest assured that many, many thorns have been 
cleared from his path by his predecessor. 

Marjorie will be missed greatly but we trust she will find time to 
visit not only her many ‘godchildren’ but her friends among the staff 
who realize she is someone rather special. 


HARRY PLATTS. 


CAPTAIN J. T. SHRIMPTON, CBE, FRCM, RN 


No one can resist the march of time and much to the regret of his friends 
and colleagues, John Shrimpton, our Bursar since 1957, became ‘Time's 
vicum in December, 1971. He leaves us in good heart and able to look 
forward to an enjoyable retirement, surrounded by gardening tools, 
do-it-yourself manuals and many other activities of a less hectic nature, 
one hopes, than those encountered at the RCM. ‘Thank goodness, 
this is far from being an obituary notice, but it is the moment to attempt 
the impossible i in evaluating his contribution to the work of the College 
and to say ‘thank yow’ for all that he did. One of the most endearing 
traits in John’s character is the total absence of pomp and _ self- 
aggrandisement, so that it is not necessary to overstate the case. Much 
of his most valuable work was certainly done back-stage without the 
glare of the footlights, but our Director, who has been responsible for 
the expansion, vitality and growth of the College during the last decade, 
would be the first to agree that these developments could only have taken 
place with the help, sound financial judgment and expertise of a first- 
rate Bursar. 

Apart from the special problems which must have occurred in the 
years of both world wars, this decade must have been more taxing to the 
Bursar than any other period in the history of the College, encompassing 
as it does two large scale appeals for funds, the new buildings, the Robert 
Mayer Hall, the practice rooms in the RCO and many other smaller 
projects. When one considers that all these special responsibilities were 
additional to the normal day to day administration, one can have no 
doubt that retirement has been well earned. 
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Jobn was always uncannily accurate in his financial estimates and 
in recent years, when it has been more fete ntly necessary to submit to 
the Department of Education and Science long term estimates and plans, 
he could adopt a phraseology which was not only palatable to senior 
civil servants but also surprisingly intelligible to his musician colleagues. 
He was always very modest about his own musical knowledge and repeated 
attempts at the lunch table toe xplain to him the nature of fugue apparently 
met with failure. However, there is a strong though unconfirmed 
rumour that an epic poem on the College may come from his pen, which 
may later be set to music by the new Bursar. 

‘Au revoir,’ then, to John and Joan and best wishes for a happy 
retirement and thanks for all this wonderful work for the College 


JOHN STAINER, 


1] 








The Cuthbert Smith Award 


J am pleased to announce that the Appeal for the Cuthbert Smith Award 
has produced £600 to date. Although the Fund remains open it is felt 
that the award should be made in the current year on the basis of this 
figure which will produce a prize of approximately £30. It is also 
intended to present cach winner with a volume of songs, suitably in- 
scribed, 

The Director has therefore been approached and has agreed to 
institute the Cuthbert Smith Award as the senior Grade V Singing Prize 
alongside the Agnes Nicholls Trophy. ‘The student who gives the best 
performance of his or her programme which is to include a French 
Melodie and a German Lied will be given the Cuthbert Smith Award. 
‘The supulation as to programme has been specially requested to com- 
memorate Cuthbert Smith’s joint love of French and German song and 
Sir Keith Falkner has willingly consented to it. ‘The first award will 
be made next July 

On behalf of my fellow- signatories, I wish to thank the Patrons and 
all subseribers to the Fund for their support and generosity; I hope that 
all will agree that Cuthbert Smith’s life’s work has been suit ably honoured 
and his inspiration to young singers perpetuated at the College which he 
served so long and so faithfully. 






























LYNDON VAN DER PUMP. 


Nx Oribus .. . 
A nine year old’s definition of Oratorio, A holy opera without clothes. 


... centrally heated by oil Mr Victor Flochhauser presents .. . Evening 
Standard, 


Universe 
A cellist who hadn’t a care 
Practised bowing whilst perched on the stair. 
At the ninety-ninth stroke 
The banister broke 
And his strings shot him into the air. 


A student conductor from Gloucester 
His baton technique could not master. 
Whatever the score, 

He would only beat four 

And Le Sacre thus proved a disaster. 


A math-minded ant from Grand Canyon 

‘Tried mapping the face of an onion. 

Buclid’s fifth proposition 

Made him lose his position 

For his space was quite clearly Riemannian. 
For centuries mathematicians have been worried about Euclid’s fifth proposition which states that to a 
given line there can be only one other parallel line that will not converge on it when both are extended 
deep into space. In the middle 19th century Georg Friedrich Riemann developed a geometry where an 
infinite number of parallel lines could be postulated, his space eng 7 non-Euclidean curved space 
which taken in minute local samples did not differ from every day flat ‘geometry’. This concept was 
to prove to be one of the main features in Einstein's General Theor of Relate ity. 
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Junior Department Concert 


Saturday, December 4th, 1971 at 11 a.m. 


FINLANDIA .. ae ae: Bick nee a ek a ses “vs Sibelius 
Second Orchestra 
Leader —Clare Langmead Robinson 


Conductor JOHN STENHOUSE 


Sure FOR RECORDERS o ve <A ah eK eA ves vce FOSS 
Deseant—-Audrey Douglas, Laura Wood 
I'reble—Peter Martin Tenor Karen Adler Bass — Rita Soley 
Directed by ELIZABETH PAGE 
Surre ‘Le Ror S’Amuse’... ae ar “a . Leo Delibes, arr. Al. 1. Benoy 
MArcH OF THE BOWMEN .. = ox Frederic Gurzon, arr. David Stone 


Phird Orchestra 
Leader—-Paul Mann 
Conductor—ANDREW MceCULLOUGH 


Concerto Grosso .. ee ary: As Nak awe is Cvs David Stone 
For String Quartet and String Orchestra 
for Bernard Shore and the Rural Music Schools 
Violins Kenneth Piper, Desmond Heath 
Viola—Ian White Cello Antonia Butler 
Conductor BERNARD SHORE 


R. Vaughan Williams 


> 


Pie Lark ASCENDING ta i FO 8 i 
Solo Violin HUGH BEAN 

Conductor JOHN STENHOUSE 
Sympnony in G major, opus 88... AY: Pr: ay see ie 4 Dvordk 

First Movement--Allegro con brio 

First Orchestra 
Leader Claire Piper 
Conductor JOHN STENHOUSE 


An atmosphere of intense excitement and expectation filled the Concert 
Hall on the last Saturday morning of the Christmas term, A capacity 
audience, ranging from the youngest exhibitioners to the oldest friends 
of the College, had assembled to listen to celebrated artists as well as 
the first, second and third orchestras, and the recorder ensemble —pay a 
welcoming tribute to Michael Gough Matthews, the new Director of the 
Department. 

It would be invidious to review this auspicious occasion in the manner 
of orthodox music criticism for clearly everybody concerned, teachers 
and students alike, had made a tremendous effort in producing so memor- 
able a concert. It was a truly fine experience to hear Bernard Shore 
conduct a work (where all the soloists were members of the Department’s 
staff) specially composed for him by David Stone, now Director of Studies 
at the Royal Scottish Academy of Music and Drama. “The Lark Ascend- 
ing’ was played exquisitely by Hugh Bean, whose presence also enhanced 
the proceedings, not only musically, but also symbolically . . . 

... Juniors were first able to take lessons at the RCM when Sir Percy 
Buck became Music Inspector for the London County Council; it was 
with his support that the late Miss Angela Bull founded the Junior 
Department and it was he who instituted the Special Talent Scholar- 
ships, decided by audition, which enabled highly gifted students to be 
taught by specially appointed staff. One such scholarship was granted 
in 1939 to Hugh Bean, who took up studies with Albert Sammons; 
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another was awarded in the same year to a certain M. G. Matthews, who 
received instruction in composition from Sir Percy Buck himself, and 
whose training in piano was entrusted to Constance Farrington. At 
the outbreak of war, his determination to continue his musical education 
in London was so strong that he declined the opportunity and comparative 
safety of evacuation, 

In 1947 he won an Open Major Scholarship to the Royal College 
of Music, where he was taught by Frank Merrick (piano), Dr E. T. Cook, 
and later Richard Latham (organ), and Dr W. S. Lloyd Webber (har- 
mony). After a period of National Service, he returned in 1951 to 
complete his studies, and was awarded the Hopkinson Gold Medal in 
1953. 

Following some years of private tuition, in London with Harold 
Craxton, in Rome with Carlo Zeechi, and in Warsaw with Igniew 
Drzwicki, Michael Matthews took up teaching posts (piano, English 
and General Studies) at Westminster School, St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir 
school, and Bishops Stortford College, as well as joining the staff of the 
RGM Junior Department. In this context I should like to add, in 
parenthesis, that I was privileged to be a pupil of his for a number of 
years as a Junior, and so it is with the greatest pleasure that I contribute 
here, in a small way, to the numerous garlands bestowed upon him at 
this time! 

Le was appointed the first supervisor of Junior Studies at the Royal 
Scottish Academy, which in 1964 was very small, but which now offers 
a curriculum as extensive as that of Junior College; the Junior Orchestra, 
for example, has performed publicly in Glasgow and Edinburgh on a 
number of occasions, and there have been two ‘exchange’ concerts with 
the ROM Junior Department—to be succeeded by many more, it is 
hoped. 


In 1966 he was elected an examiner to the Associated Board, and 
this year made a five-month tour of Malaysia, Sing: apore and Hong Kong 
in this e apac ily, retur ning to London in time for this i Important occ asion. 


In his address, Sir Keith Falkner officially introduced Mr Matthews 
to the College. He had been ‘lent’? to the Royal Scottish Academy, 
‘released’? by that institution with much reluctance, and now gladly 
received back into the fold! Sir Keith also expressed gratitude to Miss 
Marjorie Humby for all her excellent, dedicated work during the past 
13 years that she has been Director of the De partment. Cee 
everyone will certainly wish her a very happy and fruitful retireme 
well-earned respite from the pressures of organizing the GRSM courses 
in Senior College as well as the administration of Junior College. We 
all look forward to seeing her frequently, and for a long time to come). 





Miss Huumby then thanked the Director for his kind thoughts, and, 
in eee Mr Matthews, high-lighted his distinction in being the 
first Junior Exhibitioner to become Director of the Department—kudos 
which neither she nor Miss Bull could claim! 


The proceedings concluded with a Reception and Buffet Lunch in 
the Recital Hall, where a large number of members of staff, ex-Juniors, 
guests and friends associated with the College mingled informally, and 
eagerly savoured such social and gastronomic delights as most suitably 
complemented the aesthetic nourishment of the morning! 


ALEXANDER KNAPP. 


1+ 


ORCHESTRA FACED A 
DILEMMA 


Behind this headline, in the Surrey Advertiser of December 10th, 1971, lay 
a story, indeed a crisis of some magnitude, concerning three pianists 
who, not so long ago, were studying at the RCM. 

Most of us have, at some time or another, heard the bland announce- 
ment that ‘we very much regret that Mr N is indisposed, but we have been 
very fortunate in ‘obti ining the services, at the very last moment, of Mr 
Y. And some sceptics among us may even have imagined Mr Y ‘waiting 
in the wings,’ only too eager for just such a situation to occur. If this 
is sometimes so, it certainly wasn’t on Friday, December 3rd. 

The bare facts of the situation facing the 52-year old Guildford 
Symphony Orchestra—an amateur body which is based on local string 
players, employing profession : wind for its concerts—are these. For 
18 months we had planned a programme whose highlights would be 
the Rachmaninoy Second Piano Concerto and Gershwin’s ‘Rhapsody in 
Blue,’ with Frank Wibaut as soloist in both works. ‘The Orchestra had 
been rehearsing weekly since Septe mber and there was an air of confidence 
all round, with the added incentive of a practically sold-out ‘house.’ I 
arrived at 7 p.m. on that Friday without anything densa ae to worry 
about, with one more string rehearsal before the full one on the Saturday. 
‘What are we going to do about it?’ was my unexpected greeting. 

Keeping a ‘stiff upper lip’ I then had to face the orchestra and 
assuring them that, after all their hard work, we could all look forward 
to a splendid concert (and I hoped they were all in good form), there was 
just one thing I thought they ought to know ‘At this moment we have 
not actually got a soloist for tomorrow!’ ‘This was the unwelcome news 
that had greeted me just a few moments before, for Frank Wibaut was in 
bed with “flu and would be unable to play. 

The chain of events which followed and continued, involving nearly 
50 telephone calls, for the next 15 hours, would probably fill more pages 
than the answers to ARCM teaching questions! Suffice it to say, it must 
be bad enough to replace, at the last moment, a soloist for one concerto; 
to find someone prepared to play two such dissimilar works as ‘Rach, 2’ 
and ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ is expecting a lot. “There was one known to have 
both works ‘up her sleeve’—and she was due back from Canada the day 
after the concert! 

For the rest of that rehearsal in Guildford the phone never stopped 
ringing. Ibbs and Tillett had already been alerted and would be 
‘phoning me. A College professor had suggested their trying to contact 
Hilary Macnamara, as he knew she had played the Rachmaninov six 
months previously. Meanwhile I had rung another RCM piano pro- 
fessor. ‘When did you last play Rachmaninov No. 2?’ ‘In 1959, for 
the Ballet Rambert.” ‘Well, start prac tising now, in case Ibbs cannot 
contact Hilary. I'll ring you back.’ At 8.30 contact made with Hilary. 
She very kindly agreed to play (‘if you don’t mind my playing from the 
copy,’ she added, modestly). ‘Stand by for possible solos in the second 
half’—though I was determined not to alter the advertised programme if 
at all feasible. (Rang the College Prof.—‘Stop practising. We are 
OK. ‘You so-and-so—I’ve just got to the Finale!’) 
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Now to find someone prepared to play the Gershwin. This was 
the bigger headache. Another College professor would have loved to 
have played but ‘examining for the Board all day.’ Two well-known 
BBC pianists approached —one was broadcasting on the Saturday, the 
other playing at his ese school concert. Finally, after several 
other unfruitful calls, the College once more to the rescue. I rang 
Sylvia Latham who said “Pry Howard Shelley—he’s just the person to 
help in such a crisis’. I rang his father at 11.30 p-m. ‘Afraid Ibbs and 
‘Tillett sent him up to Accrington this morning to deputize at an oboe 
and piano recital for someone who is ill. Won't be home till 4 a.m. 
Don’t hold out much hope—he’s never played the Rhapsody in Blue.’ 


The Conductor’s anxieties ended at 10.20 a.m. on the Saturday, 
having talked Howard into saying ‘Yes,’ repacking his bag, and setting 
out from North London to catch the midday train to Dorking. Just 
before | p.m. he sat down at my piano and ‘faced the music’—a miserable 
‘piano conductor’ score —literally for the first time in his life! After 
some lunch he spent the first part of the afternoon practising in our house, 
arriving in time to rehearse with the orchestra at the Civic Hall; practised 
during the first half of the concert in the Green Room; and then walked 
on to perform the Gershwin as acne this was just another performance 
of one of his favourite works—in fact, ‘to the manner born.’ His final 
gesture, as he swept his right arm Uphet the keyboard—a mixture, perhz aps, 
of triumph and relief not only brought the leader’s stand and music 
down but ‘brought the house down’ too, Meanwhile Hilary, both at 
rehearsal and performance, had given a most musicianly and distinguished 
performance of the ever-popular CG minor concerto; and it would be 
invidious to suggest that either of these young artists had scored the 
greater success, for cach had displayed considerable professional maturity, 
and with steel nerves and modest deportment had not only ‘saved the 
day’ for a grateful Music Society and given considerable pleasure to an 
enthusiastic audience—they had also upheld the fine traditions of the 
Royal College to a high degree. 


* * * ak * 


In the notice of the concert, where such phrases as *. . . evidently 
has a bright future, ‘. .. played in an assured manner’ were used, the 
critic added *. . . if it is any consolation to Mr Wibaut, himself once a 
student of the Royal College of Music, his two substitutes proved more 
than adequate for the occasion.’ As a coda, I am glad to say Frank has 
offered to make up for what he calls his lapse, by playing at our next 
concert on March 25th. 


RALPH NICHOLSON. 


WANTED 


Famous Pop Singer urgently requires vocal tuition to enable him to project voice 
during power-cuts. 


Musicians and their Hobbies 


I—RAILWAYS 
by BERNARD ROBERTS 


It all must have started because I was born and brought up within car- 
shot of the LMS Manchester Central to London St Pancras line of the 
old Midland Railway. Chorlton-cum-Hardy was the precise place, being 
honoured by Flanders and Swann in one of their songs lamenting the 
passing of quaintly named stations. The station name board was about 
12 feet long! It was the first stop on the Manchester South District 
suburban line to Cheadle Heath and Stockport, but also had the expresses 
to Derby, Leicester and London rushing through seven times a day, 
which was very exciting for a small boy. 


My father commuted daily, to and from bis work at the John 
Rylands Library in Manchester, even coming home for lunch on. the 
1.04, returning on the 1.53. He also worked as an assistant music critic 
for the Manchester Guardian, which meant that he came home very late 
sometimes on a mysterious 11.10, which of course I was never up to sce 
or hear when very young. ‘There was a very convenient footpath which 
ran alongside the railway from Chorlton station to Chorlton Junction, 
where I used to spend many happy hours, and I can just remember the 
Midland Compound engines. still sporting their pre-war red_ livery, 
starting out of the station and heaving their trains to the south, 


The suburban business trains were very busy until the end of the 
war: seven coaches, Ist and 3rd class, headed by 2-6-2 tank engines. 
I can still remember their numbers very clearly 87, 88, 89, 93, 94 and 
95. Even though they never attained more than about 45 m, Dean 
remember thinking even then that it was a thoroughly civilized way to 
travel, and with their 7-minute journey to town, they beat the trams 
and buses hollow, these taking 20 minutes at least. The trouble was, 
though, that people would insist on the ‘convenience’ of the bus, as it 
started nearer their homes, and took them further into town. I could 
never understand this attitude, and my sadness and sympathy for the 
declining train services set in at a very early age! 

When I was seven, I went through a mildly criminal period, possibly 
started by an enormous loathing for ‘Handwork’ at school, where we had 
to spend hours making extremely tedious raffia table-mats. One morn- 
ing I couldn’t face this any more, and I disappeared in the long grass of 
the railway embankment near the station, waiting for my school bus to 
go, and my father’s train to depart for Manchester. ‘Then I used up 
my bus fare and milk-money to travel myself to Manchester, on the next 
train, and spent several happy mornings on Central station, watching 
the Liverpool and London expresses. I was found out, of course, but in 
rather an ironic way. My mother took me out one Saturday afternoon 
for a picnic in Derbyshire, by train; and the Station-Master said ‘Ah, 
here’s our little traveller!’ That was the end of that, but again when i 
was cight, my mother sent me for piano lessons with Dora Gilson, in 
Withington, the next station down the line. Apart from being the most 
wonderful music-teacher a boy could ever have, the fact that her lessons 
began and ended with a train journey added that extra something that 
made them perfect. 
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As J grew up I seemed gradually to extend down the line from 
Manchester-—music lessons in Withington, picnics in the Derbyshire 
foothills near Marple, some ‘real walking’ in the Peak District proper, 
starting from Chinley station, falling in love with the Dales with Miller’s 
Dale as a centre, then visits to an Aunt in Leicester, and finally my 
journcy up to London in 1949 to take the RCM entrance examination. 
That first journey to London seemed unbelievably long, and my little 
world had at last expanded down the whole 190 miles from Manchester 
Central, 

I was never really happy in London to start with, finding the whole 
place too big and daunting, and I longed for the hills up North; and for 
several reasons [ had the brilliant idea of commuting from Manchester 
once a week, For nearly two years I got the 7.20 a.m. from Manchester 
on ‘Tuesdays and the 6.40 p.m. back on Wednesdays, arranging all my 
lessons into a day and a half. ‘This all worked out cheaper than a week’s 
lodging, I got much more work done at home on my own piano, and 
nine hours of train travel a week into the bargain. 

This was the Golden Period of my train enthusiasts life! It always 
astonished me how bored people were on trains. If only they knew, 
thought I, of the countless things that could go wrong on a 44 hour journey, 
they would be full of grateful thanks that they arrived at all! They 
would be actively interested in every stage of the journey, on the edge 
of their seat, ov out in the corridor, or hanging their head out of the 
window, like I was, eraning my neck for a view of the next distant signal, 
in case it was on yellow. ‘They moaned about the train going ‘slowly.’ 
Little did they know that the ‘Jubilee’ class engine at the front was on its 


last gasp having struggled up 15 miles of 1 in 100 through the Peak 
District hills. ‘Then the compartment would suddenly fill with thick 
smoke through a tunnel, or even more amusing, fill with water as we 
sped over some water-troughs, and they would complain about that! 
I think the greatest endurance test was one night on the 6.40 p.m. from 
St Pancras, where in the Midlands there was a fog so thick that the 
fireman literally climbed up a signal ladder to see what the light was. 
We crawled from post to post, and finally made Manchester at 2.45 a.m. 
Or the night when it snowed in the hills, and all the points had to be 
cleared by hand ahead of us... 

I got to know the first hazard for a Manchester-London train very 
well, in the person of Albert, the signalman at Chorlton Junction Box. 
He was a very sociable Lancashireman who always invited me in when 
I used to lean on the fence by the Junction. He was in charge of this 
small, but quite important box where a great many goods trains came 
off the Great Central branch line, joining the main Midland line from 
London. It was sometimes a real art, dovetailing the various paths of 
fast and slow trains, especially when they were late, and out of course. 
If he knew, as he often did, that I was on a particular London train, he 
would try his best to ‘do’ me, as he called it, and as we started off again 
from our inglorious stop at his signals he would lean out of his box, giving 
me a certain well-known gesture! I spent many happy hours with him, 
often on nights, drinking coffee brewed on his coal-fire stove, with just 
one dim gas-lamp, for the train record-book. He let me pull the levers 
in the end, and I very happily took that labour off him. They took some 
heaving as well, and he always laughed his head off when I landed flat 
on my back, through mis-heaving. We talked far into the night, and 
the whole country, politics, world-philosophies and religions would be 
put to rights in a very forthright and delightful way. 
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Some of the most obviously enjoyable things in train travel were 
the rhythms. I say ‘were’ very sadly, in these modern days of British 
Rail—(what a horrible name anyway, cutting off the ‘ways’ from Rail: 
it always makes me think of the man who suggested that the Canal 
system should be called ‘British Water’). British Rail’s sole aim is to 
make travel ‘smooth’ and ‘comfortable’ and ‘fast. Gone is the music 
of the engine at the front, the rhythm of the wheels and the connecting 
rods, the draughts and smells; and we try to pretend we are in acroplanes 
with double-glazing, ghastly fluorescent lighting, and plastic food and 
drink in ‘disposable’ plastic containers. We go so fast now that it is 
suicidal to pat your head out of the window, and the welded rails have 
climinated any sense of progress, acceleration and speed. ‘There is also 
no sense of achievement at the front end, the power being invisible and 
sinister, and the coaches seem to be dragged helplessly through the air, 
rather than joining in an act of co-operation with the rhythms of the 
engine. 

Another virtue of the modern rail image is that they are ‘clean.’ 
Some of my music brought down from Manchester still has black edges, 
as we were due East of the station, and the prevailing winds were West. 
All the stopping trains stoked up while waiting in the station, and our 
house was regularly bathed in black smoke. We are, I must admit, 
better off without that nowadays, but it was a health-giving smell com- 
pared with diesel fumes. ‘Clean’ electric trains now leave the new 
Euston with phenomenal efficiency and speed, and the whole system is 
amazingly efficient and fast, and one must admire it—500 tons of train 
being whisked up to Crewe (158 miles) in two hours flat! But T feel a 
much more passive passenger in such a train—I can’t become personally 
involved in such Awful Efficiency, and long for the old sounds and smells 
and sense of effort. 

The sound ofan LMS ‘Jubilee’ class engine roaring through Chorlton 
station was something quite tremendous, and is still clearly in my cars 
when I recall it now. The drivers were trying to gain speed before 
hitting the long bank up into the Peak District——a rise of about 950 [eet 
in 20-odd miles. ‘The ‘roar’ from the funnel was in fact a very fast 6/8 
rhythm, as the engine had three cylinders, and very often there was also 
a strong hissing sound from leaking cylinders, combining beautifully 
with the coach-wheel rhythms in a_ perfect three-against-two beat, 
reflecting the relationship between the 6ft. 9ins. driving wheels and the 
60ft. lengths of track. It sounded something like this: 





Funnel noise (chuffety-chuffety) Cylinder noise (tsh-tsh-tsh) 
Coach-wheel noise (clickety-click) 


Add to this the deep hooter of the ‘Jubilees’ on entering all the tunnels, 
and how, with familiarity, every cutting and viaduct and station had 
its own particular resonance and atmosphere, cach journcy took on a 
feeling of symphonic form, whichever direction one travelled. There 
were three movements to this symphony—the Manchester-Derby scction, 
the Derby-Leicester section and the Leicester-London. ‘The movement 
of struggle was surmounting the summit in the Peak District; there 
followed the level interlude crossing the Trent and running along the 
River Soar to Leicester; and then there was the final 99 miles from 
Leicester to London which was fast, but very undulating, calling for very 
hard work and high speeds to maintain the 99-minute schedule. I once 
timed a ‘Jubilee’ at 95 mph near Bedford, which was very thrilling indeed 
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to myself and the odd collection of people which often seemed to have 
gathered at the front of a steam-powered train, especially in its last few 
years. ‘These odd people were fairly easily recognizable to the initiated — 
having mostly filthy old macintoshes, some form of head gear (bala- 
clavas, berets, ctc.), stop-watches and note-books, gradient profiles and 
ABC loco-shed books, etc. ‘The really professional train enthusiast also 
had goggles to keep the smuts out, and occupied the front compartment, 
or vestibule, or guard’s van if not ejected therefrom, sometimes giving 
you a hostile glare if disturbed, but more often welcoming you as a fellow 
initiate. I remember one Leicester-London trip which more or less 
became a sporting event in the guard’s van behind the tender. Half a 
dozen enthusiasts’ records were broken amid astonishment from all the 
stop-watch experts as the 99 miles were whisked off in 88 minutes flat. 
‘This is common practise nowadays with the diesels, but at the time it 
caused quite a crowd to flock up to the engine to congratulate the driver 
and fireman! 

Rhythm is a fascinating subject--whether one is a musician, or 
train enthusiast, or both! It is deeply embedded in the workings of our 
will, and helps lighten our will-activity (e.g. the Volga Boatmen! 
While we breathe in and out our hearts beats four times. While we 
walk we swing our arms in rhythmical syncopation, ‘There are the larger 
rhythms: waking and sleeping, weekly and monthly rhythms, yearly ones 
with the seasons, and ‘stages of developme nt through our life. If we 
really learn to co-operate with the rhythmical parts of our being, we can 
develop a ‘technique for living,’ as it were, reflected in our technique as 
musicians, If the rhythmical part of us is alive and flowing, and in 
harmony with the rhythms of the world, we are left free to feel, and to 
think, above this rhythmical sphere of our will; and we find ourselves 
with three capacities, to think, to feel and to will, or act. ‘They live in 

our Head} heart and! timbs, and’ thus cach capacity has its sphere ot” 
activity—and_ these often get mixed up in instrumental technique with 
chaotic consequences. 

What one saw in a big steam engine was thoroughly mechanized 
will, in its limbs, the piston rods. And the engine had its heart, in the 
fire, and also its blood in the flowing water system. And the brain was 
in the cab-—with a man at its controls. From time immemorial the sym- 
bol of thinking man in control of his body has been the ‘Rider on the 
Horse’ —and here we had a very thrilling modern equivalent in the steam 
engine, or Iron Horse as it was called in its beginnings. And they were 
temperamental! [asked a driver one day on Manchester Central ‘was the 
engine in good nick’ and his reply was typical: ‘Ech, they’re like bloody 
women’ he said, ‘Never know ‘em from one day to tnext!’ 

Parallel with my enthusiasm for full-size railways, there has always 
been a model railway of one kind or another. My elder brother had 
one round the cellar on shelves, and we had three clockwork engines and 
about 20 Hornby trucks. Bassett-Lowke equipment was what we 
always hankered for—Scale Models rather than the Hornby ‘toy train’ 
stull I gre dually built up quite a lay-out in the Manchester cellar, 
finally attaining half a dozen scale model LMS bogie coaches and three 
steam engines, meths-fired, with goods stock, signals and some rather rough 
home-made stations. Rather than pointlessly going round and round 
the cellar, I operated a London-Manchester service with local Manchester 
connections, with each round of the cellar representing a station on the 
route. So each journey was about 90 times round the cellar, with 
appropriate stops at Leicester, Derby, Miller’s Dale, etc., which took 
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roughly 40 minutes, scaled down from the real journey of four hours. 
This kept me thoroughly happy in my spare time for years, and the 
12.5a.m. mail was faithfully run at the right time, as was the 5.15a.m. news- 
paper train on very rare occasions when I really couldn't sleep! “There 
was a certain morality about keeping to ie umetable, and I can boast 
that I have never put the clock back or forward. ‘Trains bave been 
desperately late at times, as model steam re are just as temperamental 
as real ones, and one had extra-railway hazards to contend with, like 
calls of nature, phone calls, and people knocking on the door, 


All this equipment was laboriously carried down to London when I 
finally tried to become a Southerner, and married my wonderfully 
tolerant wife—and now after 17 years in Kew I have attained the lay- 
out of my boyhood dreams. Our house here also has a cellar, usually 
a part of a house that Estate Agents pretend doesn’t exist, but vital to 
maniacs who run model railways. Every available wall is used up with 
my current St Pancras-Manchester system, and the seven expresses are 
still running each way through the Peak District (long since closed in reality 
by Dr Beeching) and the local service still works out of Manchester Central, 
with tank engines and LMS coaches, Ist and 3rd class. Not a single 
diesel is in sight, and I have 12 beautiful Bassett-Lowke engines hauling 
a variety of corridor coaches in the old maroon livery. It is all terribly 
expensive nowadays, and we all go around in rags in order to keep up 
with the latest Restaurant Car or Sleeping Car which has been seen 
in a second-hand model shop. 

So there we are —the confessions of a permanent railway addict! 
It is consoling to find, though, how many other people are ‘hooked’ as 
well. The most unlikely person’s eyes will start glinting when steam 
engines and railways are mentioned, and several distinguished members 
of the ROM staff have been seen crawling around my cellar, One of 
them gave me a very large and hea cast-iron “Lrespassers will he 
Prosecuted’ sign, which is a very treasured possession, guarding the 
entrance to my underground world of steam, smells and rhythms. 


The Royal Collegian—Home and Abroad 


PHILIP CANNON. ‘The first performance and broadcast of his luneral 
Oration for the Human Soul, transmitted in October, 1971 by the 
Radio-Transfusion-Francaise (Paris) has led the Director of Chamber 
Music—-RTF to plan a concert of Franco—British music, asking Mr 
Cannon to repeat his Symphonie and further to select and conduct the 
other British works himself. These were the Dances from Purcell’s 
Fairy Queen and the Introduction and Allegro by Elgar and the concert 
was given and broadcast on November 10th, 1971. 


MARY REMNANT, who for many years has been doing research into 
Mediaeval Instruments and their performance, gave a scries of Lecture 
Recitals in America last autumn. On her return she appeared at the 
Purcell Room on two consecutive Sundays, November 14th and 21st, 
1971, giving first a Lecture-Recital on Musical Instruments in Mediaeval 
Art and then directing a concert of music of the 12th to carly 16th century 
given by the Dunstable Consort. 
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Obituaries 


DR CG. S. LANG 
1891-197] 


Graig Sellar (Robin) Lang, Mus.D.(Dunelm), ARCM, was born on 
May 13th, 1891 at Napier (N.Z.). His uncle was Andrew Lang, a 
distinguished man of letters, well known as co-translator of the Odyssey. 
Robin and I entered Clifton College early in the century, and our friend- 
ship lasted 68 years. In 1910 we left Clifton for the RCM. Robin was 
sent immediately to Sir Charles Stanford for first-study Composition, 
and after three years was awarded the ‘George Carter’ Scholarship. 
peed s devotion to Stanford was never upset by his frequent barbed wit 
r pungent teasing--even when he dropped the cymbals—‘Thank you 
vay much, my boy, that’s the first time I’ve heard you this afternoon!’ 

In 1920 Lang joined the staff of Clifton College, proving himself an 
ideal second-in-command to the Director, Dr R. O. Beachcroft. These 
were perhaps the happiest years of his life, working for his Doctorate and 
held in affectionate regard by masters and boys. 

In 1929 he moved to Christ’s Hospital, where he achieved many 
successes, but encountered opposition by attempting radical reforms too 
hastily. For a few years he was fortunate in having extra assistance, a 
brilliant pupil named Ivor Keys (FRCO aged 14). At this time Christ’s 
Hospital acquired a new chapel organ, a huge instrument with five 
manuals, tubas in west gallery and all, audible, people said, some miles 
south of Horsham, Congregational singing was maintaine dat a high 
level, Vaughan Williams being so impressed that he composed Morning, 
Evening and Communion serviges dedicating them to Christ’s Hospital. 
One of Lang’s innovations was the writing of congregational parts for 
the choruses in ‘Messiah’, an enterprise which evoked some pedantic 
disapproval. 

In 1945 Lang retired from school work to become a full-time exam- 
iner for the Associated Board, undertaking several tours and adjudications 
overseas, Eventually he settled in London, fully occupied with various 
activities, and was greatly cheered in his last years by frequent visits of 
his old friends Sir John Dykes Bower and his brother Wilfrid, Robin’s 
distinguished physician, 

As a composer he was conservative. His music, however, was 
always well-wrought and effectively planned, but occasionally verging 
on the superficial. Some things are memorable—the carol ‘Eastern 
Monarchs,’ some notable organ and church music, an admirable ‘Mini- 
ature +8" (piano), all within a narrow field, but well worthy of survival. 
His large output of church music includes some fine anthems and services 
for men’s voices (notably ‘Lang in C sharp minor’) composed in 1939 
when many Cathedral choir schools were being moved to places of com- 
parative safety, Sir Ernest Bullock and the Abbey Choristers were 
received by Christ’s Hospital at this time. 

Recently Lang suffered a severe shock from a fire alarm, and later 
from a bad fall, and he died not many days afterwards. He will surely 
live in the hearts and memories of his friends, who are thankful that he 
was spared further suffering. 


DOUGLAS G. A. FOX. 


DAVID ALEXANDER BURNARD 
1901 — 1971 


Alexander Burnard was Professor of Harmony and Composition in the 
State Conservatorium of Music, Sydney, New South Wales, from 1935 
to 1967. Upon his retirement four years ago he returned to Adelaide, 
South Australia, where he was born just 70 years ago, and where he 
died suddenly on October 4th. 

Born into a family of scholars, his father being a Headmaster and a 
brother and sister both in the course of time qualifying as Doctors, Alex, 
as he was familiarly and affectionately known to his friends, carly gave 
evidence of exceptional intellectual and musical gifts. At school he 
excelled in English—a love for literature only being eclipsed by his love 
for music. He studied the theory and practice of musie with Dr E, 
Harold Davies, a brother of Sir Walford. On leaving school he became 
a bank officer, but music called him, and, attending the University of 
Adelaide, he graduated Mus.B. in 1927. By 1929 he was studying 
Composition at the Royal College of Music under Dr Vaughan Williams 
and Pianoforte with Mr Herbert Fryer. Back in Adelaide he proceeded 
to Mus.D. with distinction (as with his Bachelor degree), and at the 
invitation of Dr Davies, who had by this time been for several years 
Director of the Music School of the University, he joined the staf? of 
that institution as teacher of Composition and Orchestration, Dr Edgar 
Bainton, however, who was Head of the N.S.\W. State Conservatoriwn, 
offered Alex the post in Sydney, which he naturally accepted. Fle came 
in time to exert an influence out of all proportion to the modest degree 
of prestige usually attached to a lectureship. His idealism, his instinctive 
abhorrence of the meretricious and unworthy, his great gift of friendship, 
and his ability and eagerness to help were qualities which not only 
endeared him to his students, but set a standard to which they in turn 
felt bound to aspire. Many of those who passed through his hands have 
achieved great distinction in this country and in England. Malcolm 
Williamson, Geoffrey Parsons, Barry ‘Tuckwell are familiar names, and 
Trevor Jones, Professor at the new university in Victoria, the Monash, 
is well known in this country. 

He himself enjoyed the friendship of Vaughan Williams, Eugene 
Goossens and Percy Grainger: one recalls a concert organized and 
conducted by Grainger in the Adelaide ‘Town Hall in the °30’s: Alex 
was almost hidden away with his piano in the midst of such a gathering of 
performers and such a variety of instruments and, doubtless, music, 
as has not been seen and heard there within living memory. 

Composition was probably his first love: he wrote works of many 
kinds. ‘The Overture to a setting of John Milton's L’Allegro has been 
played by the BBC Orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult, and by Sir Mugene 
Goossens and other conductors, whilst many works have been given 
radio or public performance. (It was perhaps more difficult to get 
Australian works performed in his time than it is nowadays, with the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission, all-powerful as it is, willingly 
helpful in the dissemination of present-day works). 

He wrote many fine essays and critical studies, and published a work 
on Harmony and Composition in 1950, which warranted a second 
edition 15 years later. 

He was twice married—in 1931 to Phyllis Webb, a sweet singer who 
died some years ago, and then in 1967 to Olive Monro, who has sur- 
vived him: both were born Adelaideans. 
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Alexander Burnard was awarded MBE in 1970 for services to music, 
literature and education. 
‘Typical of him was the perserverance which enabled him and his 
wife in 1968 to surmount all the tedious and exhausting difficulties en- 
countered on a visit to Bast Germz any in order to make a pilgrimage to 
Hisenach and the St. Thomas Church, Leipzig, and pay homage to Bach. 

His influence was not restricted to his pupils: it was he who said to 
me forty years ago in regard to Elgar; ‘His second symphony is the greatest 
symphony written by an Englishman’ and gencrously loaned me _ his 
records so that I could hear this wonderful music. 

In his student days his devotion to the highest standards made some 
of us ashamed to do less than our best: we felt that he was an aristocrat. 
His artistic integrity, his musical and literary achievements, his friend- 
liness, innate courtesy and consideration for others sti amped him as a man 
very much out of the ordinary. All of us who came within the range of 
his influence will be the poorer by his death. 

FP. FINLAY, 
Adelaide, S. Australia. 


KAYE WHEELER 
1944-197] 


Kaye was only 21 years of age when she left College in 1965, and so her 
many friends were shocked and grieved to hear of her death in October 
last year, 

Kaye was a sew student who achieved the highest number of 
marks for the year in her GRSM in the year she left College, thereby 
being awarded the Ra mond Ffennell Prize. She studied for her Mus.Bac. 
with Dr Wilkinson and obtained it in the same year. She also gained her 
ARGM in ‘Teaching and Performing. 

The only child of a musical family, Kaye was born in Leeds, where 
her father is principal bass in the Leeds Parish Church Choir. Her 
mother gave her her first piano lessons. Piano was her first study, and 
as her piano professor, I always considered she would have a firm future 
as a soloist and as an accompanist. She had always showed a particu- 
lar interest and sympathy for French music and it was this that she 
played at College and in other concerts and in broadcasts. 

On leaving College, Kaye returned home to Leeds, and in 1966 she 
made an exceptionally happy marriage and had one daughter who, 
she wrote in her long and lively letters to me, showed signs of being very 
musical, 

Kaye continued to write to me, but it was clear that she was becoming 
gravely ‘ill for she had to be in and out of hospital. ‘Throughout this 
period she was wonderfully cour rageous and hopeful and often expressed 
her longing to get back to ‘her piano. ‘The devotion of her husband and 
family sustained her constantly, 

She never forgot her Professors and friends at College and was 
always enquiring after them. A loving and gentle nature, with un- 
assumed modesty, she was exceptional in many ways and will be remem- 
bered by all who knew her and even those who met her but briefly. 

ESTHER FISHER. 
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HENRY PEAPLE 
1891-1971 


It was a great shock to hear of the death of Henry on June 7th, 1971, and 
I am sure there are many members of the Union, Teaching and Clerical 
staff who will remember him and will be sorry to learn of his passing. 

I first met him when I came to College in 1915. He was a member of 
the clerical staff in the Finance Office where he remained until he retired 
in 1956 as book-keeper, a position he had held for about 20 years. During 
the first World War he was in the Royal Army Service Corps. Ele had 
many hobbies but I think music and painting came first. Miss Hilda 
Klein was very good to him, giving him piano lessons in the evenings. 
He became very keen on jazz. Len Smith, another member of the 
Finance Office and later a violin student under Mr W. H. Reed, ran a 
dance band and Henry became the pianist. ‘They played at many 
students’ dances. Prior to his retirement he had become interested in 
the piano accordion and this gave him much enjoyment. 

He will be sorely missed by many. 

JOR REID, 


BIRTHS 


Cairns: to Anne* Brett) and Anthony Gairns on November 5th, 1971, a son, Sebastian 
David, a brother for Elizabeth. 


Gray: to Angela* (Warren) and Timothy Gray on October 16th, 1971, a daughter, 
Rachel Frances. 


Hills: to Lesley Slater) and Peter Hills on January 7th, 1972, a daughter, Fiona Suzanne. 


Russell: to Gemma* (Parmer) and David Russell on December 8th, 1971, a son, 
Nicholas. 


MARRIAGES 
Burnett-Brown ~ Dittmer: Anthony Burnett-Brown to Petronella Dittmer* on 
October 30th, 1971. 


Kenny — Arthur: Courtney Kenny* to Caroline Arthur on January 15th, 1972, 


Lewis — Elsom: Michael R. Lewis to Ruth Elsom* on July 17th, 1971 in Liehfield 
Cathedral. 


Mayger ~— Lesser: Graham Mayger* to Jennifer Lesser on January 8th, 1972, 


Partington ~ Richardson: Sydney Partington to Elizabeth Richardson* on November 
12th, 1971. 


Shepherd ~ Ball: The Rev. David Shepherd to Christine Ball* on December 4th, 1971. 


Woodman ~ Cone: William Woodman to Juliet Cone* on August 21st, 1971. 


*Denotes Collegian. 


DEATHS 

Gaskell: Winifred, on July 28th, 1971. 

Lang: Craig Sellar, Mus.D.Dunelm, on November 24th, 1971, 
Norris: Jean, on January 4th, 1972. 

Peaple: Henry, on June 7th, 1971. 

Popplewell: Kaye (née Wheeler), on October 18th, 1971. 
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A Visit by Robert Morley 


Monday, January 3rd, 1972 


In a characteristically witty and highly animated manner, Mr Robert 
Morley launched the new term—one might almost add, the new year 
with an address which sought to throw both the funny and more serious 
facets of musical training and the profession into bold relief. Apart from 
a story of the lady ‘cellist who in the bygone age of topless buses had 
found it convenient to hang her instrument over the side until the day 
when eats bus passed in the contrary direction, much of Mr Morley’s 
humour was directed at himself. As the tempo of this verbal scherzo 
gained momentum, the merits and successes of the worlds of serious 
music, football and ‘pop’ were weighed up and dispatched with dry 
comment, the ullimate boomerang of wit being tales of his own incom- 
prehension of pitch and termpo. He had once been faced by the irate 
conductor of a musical who inquired if he knew that he had lost the 
orchestra for 18 bars, He replied that he had become bored so thought 
that they should follow him! 

Coneluding in more serious vein, Mr Morley stressed what a privilege 
it was to perform in the arts. Nothing could stop one if there was real 
determination, despite the seeking and the cost. Ultimately it was one’s 
duty to be happy in one’s work, thereby sharing and spreading that 
happiness, 


MUSIC AND BOOK REVIEWS 


Delius by Eric Fenby, Faber & Faber £150. 


Erie Fenby produced his Delius as I knew him in 1936 (it was re-issued, with further 
material, in 1966) and it remains one of the most absorbing accounts that can be read 
of a composer as a man, and at work. ‘The same author has now written this excellent 
general account of Delius’s life and music, and the result is another good book, written 
with disinterested affection and understanding, and drawing upon many of the com- 
poser’s own recollections not included in the first book. It does not offer a ‘critical 
analysis’ (with no composer would this be less profitable) but a sympathetic insight into 
some of the loveliest music written this century. 

I don’t know whether Delius’s music can still inspire this love. As an undergraduate 
at Oxford T was so in love with it that I almost jeopardized my chances of a degree. I 
used to sit up at night arranging the orchestral works for piano duet and the already 
existing duets for piano solo. I played them endlessly, and I don’t think any musical 
experience since those days has given quite such a feeling of opening ‘magic casements,’ 
of walking on air, Nobody else seemed particularly interested, and it was a relief to 
meet the occasional rarer spirits who were. One of these was Sir John Barbirolli, when 
as a College student | had an audition with him in the Brangwyn Hall, Swansea. Some- 
how the talk turned to Delius and he picked up a ‘cello which had been left on the stage 
by one of the orchestra and began the opening phrase of the ‘Cello Sonata. I joined in 
at the piano and before long that extraordinarily rhapsodic work was in full flight, and 
we both managed to get to the end without stopping. There are some moments in this 
work where the quintessence of Delius seems to be realized, that special vision in sound 
which he struggled long to grasp, and which can be heard so perfectly in (for instance 
the introductions to Brigg Fair and On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring or in the ecstatic 
choral sections of l Song of the High Hills. Few works have it throughout—First Cuckoo, 
perhaps—yet its occurrence is so unmistakable, a loveliness both haunting and intoxicating, 
that once heard it throws a clear light over everything Delius had to say, so that one 
feels intuitively the raison d*étre of each work. Fenby writes well on this: ‘the idea’ which 
drove Delius, from the most unpropitious beginnings, to ultimately mature and original 
utterance—“the transitoriness of all mortal things mirrored in Nature.’ 
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This book has large, clear print and some very playable music-type illustrations, 
sometimes extending over several pages. These include Percy Grainger’s original 
choral arrangement of Brigg Fair and Grieg’s piano version of the Norwegian tune used 
by Delius in First Ct 
and an exceptionally good collection of photographs, several published here for the 
first time. 





too. There are also some interesting facsimiles of scores and letters 





I suppose that since the ume, around the turn of the century, when Delius so un- 
expectedly crystallized his musical idiom, his harmonic language has been much 
imitated, though in a deeper sense it has never been imitated at all since nobody has 
been able to use such constantly shifting chromatic progressions without verging on (or 
falling into) the precious or the commonplace. With Delius at his best there is such a 
freshness. I once played a few pages of Brigg Fatr at Rock Mill, and | remember Ireland 
saying, with great reverence in his voice, ‘I could never have written anything like that.’ 
Sull, some people have tried, and the idiom has become beguilingly debased, so that it 
needs an innocent ear, in these days of aural over-stimulation, to distinguish the clear 
source from the muddier waters downstream. True of many composers, | suppose; 
we so often lose the essence. In the case of Delius 1 think this book could do a lot to help. 

ALAN ROWLANDS, 


English Court Odes. Rosamund McGuinness. Clarendon Press O.U.P. 
£7.00. 


The author states in her preface that she undertook a study of Court Odes performed on 
the birthday of the Monarch, and for the New Year, for her doctorate at Oxford and 
that she soon discovered that little of the music or poetry has much aesthetic value. ‘This 
is a depressing statement with which to launch her book and, coupled with the dull, 
flat prose in which it is written, is unlikely to tempt readers to spend £7:00 to acquire it. 
Although the study is highly informative and contains a great deal of interesting fret, 
and inference when fact is missing, the writing bears the stamp of its original purpose. 
The prose is, at times, tortuous and meaning is obscured. ‘This is a great pity and 
detracts from a study of a strange musical phenomenon born in days of enthusiasm after 
the Restoration and continued into the reign of George [V-—a period of more than 150 
years. 

An enormous amount of painstaking research lies behind the writing of the book 
and perhaps the most interesting part of it is the comparison of the Odes of Blow and 
Purcell which has not previously been undertaken in such depth. Copious musical 
examples illustrate the points made in the text. The same detailed study is made of the 
Odes of Greene and Boyce. 

A revealing chapter on the fexts of the Odes causes one to sympathize, in this respect 
at any rate, with the author's conclusion that they have little aesthetic value. Would 
that this opinion had been stated at the end of the book and not in the Preface! 

The book is beautifully produced with clear type and sumptuously wide margins, 

RICHARD LATHAM, 





Style and Interpretation An Anthology edited and annotated by Howard 
Ferguson (O.U.P. 


Early English Keyboard Music (Vols. I and II, 95p each). 


Keyboard Duets (I) 17th and 18th Centuries. £1:25. 
II) 19th and 20th Centuries. £1:25. 


It is always a pleasure to harvest a new volume in the O.U.P. Style and Interpretation 
series of early keyboard music, edited by Dr Howard Ferguson, and 1971 has been a 
particularly fertile year, yielding Early English Keyboard Music (Vols, I and [1) in 
May, and Keyboard Duets ((1) Vol. 5, 17th and 18th Centuries, (11) Vol. 6, 19th and 
20th Centuries), in December. 

Both sets are a nicely blended mixture of the familiar and the recherehé, presented 
with the admirable clarity both in printing and editorial comment that we have come 
to associate with this series. 

The first volume of Early English Keyboard Music begins at the carliest point 
possible, with fragments from the 14th Century Robertsbridge Codex, continues with 
an interesting mid-16th Century selection from the Mulliner Book and concludes with 
excerpts from the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book (1609-19). The second volume includes 
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a few gems from the later FVB composers, Gibbons, Tisdall and Tomkins, but deals 
mainly with Purcell and his contemporaries, Blow, Clarke, Croft, Lawes and Locke, 
and others usually less accessible such as Barrett and Draghi. 

The transition between the end of the Tudor period and the beginning of the 
Restoration style is aptly represented by Tomkins’s superb ‘Sad Pavan for these Dis- 
tracted ‘Times,’ written on the occasion of Charles I’s execution. 

Among the rarer ‘bonne bouches’ of the series, there is a splendidly rumbustious 
dance-tune called “The St Catherine’ by Barrett (from ‘A Choyce Collection of Airs’ 
published in 1700), and a hauntingly beautiful Ground in Purcellian vein from *‘Musick’s 
Handmaid’ originally printed as anonymous but found by Dr Ferguson to be a keyboard 
transeription of a song by Draghi, the Italian musician who succeeded Locke as organist 
to Oueen Catherine of Braganza. 

The number which may be of special interest to Collegians is the spritely anonymous 
17th Century gigue from a collection in the Paris Conservatoire, bearing the title ‘Howells’ 
Delight.’ (Someone must surely have been dabbling in the Universal Subconscious to 
unearth this one!), 

The pieces are all excellent value, and the editorial notes most helpful. The 
phrasings suggested in the preliminary notes are especially useful, in that they give 
diserect guidance without confusing the clear appearance of the text. Dr Ferguson has 
stuck to the original forms of notation, using breves and semibreves for the Mulliner 
pieces instead of rounding them up into more familiar note-values, and this policy, 
although it does make them slightly harder to read, is undoubtedly right, and gives 
students the opportunity of familiarizing themselves with the style. The accidental 
readings are sometimes rather starting —the sharpened leading notes, for instance, in 
Lady Garey’s Dompe, come as rather a shock, but who expects to play early music 
without receiving an occasional jolt to his prejudices ? 

The thorny problem of ornamentation is dealt with on three levels; (a) by printing 
the composer's own sign over the note, (b) by suggesting a written-out version the first 
time the ornament occurs, and (e) by very useful tables and comments in the preface. 
Inevitably, there are still ambiguities, and notorious discrepancies in the early sources 
leave room for more than one interpretation. There is, for instance, the eternal riddle 
of the ‘Beat in Purcell’s ‘Rules for Graces’ which Dr Ferguson solves (perhaps a trifle 
too easily?) by the ingenious suggestion that a line may have been omitted by a careless 
copyist at some stage—these, and similar problems, are the stuff to keep harpsichordists 
happy on te long winter evenings. 

If the Barly Keyboard volumes are a feast for the musicologist, the world of Piano 
Duets—one in which Dr Ferguson is equally experienced—is surely as far removed from 
scholarship as any field of music imaginable. There is an essential cosiness about the 
scene when two players occupy the same instrument—indeed, close physical proximity 
may have always been one of the advantages of this sport, and as Dr Ferguson points 
out, there was far less room when two players played the Virginals than when they 
partner one another on a Steinway. He has some witty, thoughtful and very practical 
lips to give duct players, and one of the greatest treasures of the book is the chronological 
list of works originally written for the medium. 

The present selection is slender, but well spread over the four centuries available, 
ranging from ‘Thomas Tomkins to Debussy. There are some familiar favourites, like 
Schubert’s Andantino Varié, Bizet’s “The Top’ and three of the Brahms Waltzes, but 
also some pleasant surprises, a Rondo from a Suite by J. G. Bach, a movement from a 
Haydn Partita and others which whet the appetite. 

The only real criticism is the high price of the volumes, which is hard on the student 
for whom the series is presumably planned, 

I can only say that the music is certainly worth every penny of it. 
RUTH DYSON. 


Alun Hoddinott: Divertimenti for eight instruments, Op. 58. (O.U.P. Score 80p). 
William Mathias: String Quartet, Op. 38. (O.U.P. £1-25). 


Alun Hoddinott and William Mathias are leading members of the flourishing Welsh 
school of contemporary composers. To them must be credited much of the success with 
which Welsh music has lifted itself out of a provincial, even parochial pre-occupation 
with unaccompanied choral singing and pseudo folk-song. In their work at the Uni- 
versity Colleges of Cardiff and Bangor they have done much to bring live music to many 
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areas of Wales formerly denied it and have stimulated a lively and practical involve- 
ment in contemporary music among their students. 

Alun Hoddinott’s style derives from that associated with Alan Rawsthorne, from 
whom he learned the menits of brevity, clarity, understatement and a spontaneity that 
conceals the hard work needed to achieve it. As his language has developed the in- 
fluences of Bartok, Stravinsky and Schonberg may be observed but he has turned them 
to his own purpose. He has been successful in producing a number of ‘occasional’ pieces 
that succeed in appealing to a wide audience at the same ume providing musical interest 
to the alert and responsive musician. Such a piece is this group of five Divertimenti. 

There is an engaging ease and spontaneity here that makes the work an excellent 
companion to the Schubert Octet, with which, if 1 remember, it was first performed at 
the 1968 Cheltenham Festival, (the work was commissioned for that occasion and is 
dedicated to George Wilkinson, the first and recently retired Organizer of the Festival), 
In spite of the brevity of the work (the five movements occupy only 16 minutes), there 
is a satisfying sense of line and rhythmical flow. Much of the writing is really that for 
small orchestra, with the wind and string groups contrasted, rather than chamber music 
in the sense that each instrument retains its individuality, a characteristic shared with 
the Schubert. A possible criticism of the rhythmical character is that all the movements 
except the fourth have two beats in the bar, which tends to create a certain monotony of 
pulse, but this is offset by the subtle and buoyant rhythms themselves. 

It is unfortunate that the printed score is a reduced facsimile of the Gomposer’s 
manuscript, which was probably adequate in its original size but which in this form 
makes score-playing at the piano unnecessarily difficult, 

William Mathias’s String Quartet, his first, is dedicated to Alun Hoddinott and his 
wife and was commissioned in the same year (1968) for the Cardiff Festival of Twentieth 
Century Music. 

Like Hoddinott, Mathias has assimilated into his own style many features of the 
Masters of the early Twentieth Century. The ‘intellectual passion’ in the use of canon 
and the concentration of thematic material in the manner characteristic of the Barték 
of the Fourth Quartet is the dominant influence in this single movement work. ‘That 
is not to say that it is in any way pastiche. In fact it is a highly original structure, the 
dramatic nature of which is successfully realized, thanks to the sharply defined char- 
acter of the thematic material, all of which grows naturally out of the string quartet 
medium. That this work sounds complete in itself rather than the satisfying first move- 
ment of a larger work (which is often the case with single movement works) is due, | 
think, to the wide range of mood conveyed by the first and second group of themes, each 
of which retains its original tempo even when combined in the development, ‘The 
recapitulation is a powerful transformation of the quict opening and the work ends 
with an unexpected and ethereally beautiful coda, characterized by a very ‘Hnglish’ 
major-minor ambiguity. An impressive and compelling work. 








BERNARD STEVIENS, 


MUSIC AND BOOKS RECEIVED 


Wagner. The Great Composer Series Elaine Padmore L1:50 
Faber and Faber 
Clarinet Virtuosi of the past Pamela Weston T6(6, 


Robert Hale 
Modern Flute Music Book 1. 





Marcia Capricciosa Kenneth Leighton 0p 
Pavane Arnold Cooke 
Scherzo Colin Hand 
OGR; 
Modern Flute Music Book 2. 0p 
Capriccio William Mathias 
Canzonetta Phyllis Tate 
Greek Pastoral Arthur Veal 
Bagatelle John Addison 
0.U.P. 
‘Lets Go!’ Violin Tutor Mary Goodman 80p 


Basic Steps for New Violinists 


Feldman 








Sverion I, Pianovosre (Performing 
Akinyele, Akinola 
Lewis, David Kenneth 
Ravenscroft, Timothy Stephen 
Shenfield, Rosemary 


Svorion I. PrANovowre ( Teaching) 
Carr, Valerie Ann 
Cooper, Veronica 
Greenhead, Karin Margaret 
fJennery, Elizabeth Anne 
Jesse, Susan 
Karselis, Sally 
Lister, Margaret Elaine 
Masterman, Sally Margaret 
Miles, Diana Mary 
Randle, Kathleen 
Roche, Henry John 
Sleeman, Cynthia Mary 
Wilkinson, Ann 


Suerton [V. OrGan (Performing) 
Saunders, Lan Mervyn 
Srovion Ve Organ (Teaching) 
{Mletcher, Linden Gay 
Seerion VI. Srrinc INsrrumenrs (Performing) 
{Rycroft, Erie Brian 


Violoncello 


tlves, Stephen George 


Maby, Lewis Graham 
{Norman, Alison Margaret 
Ziolo, Michael Paul 


: 

j 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i Suction VIL, Srrinc Insrruments (Teaching) 
Violoncello 

| Barwood, Sarah Margery Horatia 
Houlton, Julie Vanessa 

| 

] Section LX, Winb INstRuMENTS (Performing) 
Campbell, Duncan Wilson 


Bassoon 
Warnock, Felix Geoffrey 


Srorion X. Winn Lxstruments ( Teaching) 
tHaylock, Diana Susan 


| Srerion NI. SinGinG (Performing) 
1 Connors, Ann Maric 

| Finn, Lesley Veronica 
Kimm, Fiona Mary 

} Venning, John 


Section NNII. 
tArnold, David John 


Pass with Honours. 











































ARCM EXAMINATIONS—DECEMBER 197] 


Nigeria 
Llanelli 
London 
London 


Abingdon, Berks. 
London 

East Horsley, Surrey 
Pinner 

Fleet, Hants. 
Didcot, Berks. 
Abingdon, Berks. 
Nottingham 
Clitheroe, Lanes. 
Bridgwater, Somerset 
London 

Esher, Surrey 
Orpington, Kent 


‘Torquay 


Godstone, Surrey 


Viola 
London 


Lowestoft, Suffolk 
Violin 

Bristol 

Cuckfield, Sussex 

Liverpool 


Oxford 


Leicester 


Oboe 


Edinburgh 


Oxford 


Clarinet 


Cambridge 


Weston-Super-Mare 
Shenley, Herts. 
Emsworth, Hants. 
London 


TIMPANT AND PERCUSSION (Performing) — 


Harold Wood, Essex 


Concert Programmes 
CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


The First Orchestra 


Leader Martin Hughes 


4th NOVEMBER, 1971. Conducted by Mr Norman Del Mar 


Poeme Danse, I 


i-Dukes. Five Neapolitan Songs for Baritone and Orchestra, Henze. Stephen Roberts, 
Baritone. Symph i 


No. 12 (The Year 1917)-—Shostakooieh 











2nd DECEMBER, 1971. Conducted by Mr John Poole, with the 
Choral Class. 


Requiem~—Brahker Sol 





oists-Julie Kennard, Soprano; Arnost Kopecky, Baritone. 


8th DECEMBER, 1971. Conducted by Mr Denys Darlow, with ‘The 
Bach Cantata Choir. 


Weihnachts-Oratorium-Back. Soloists-Meryl Drower, Soprano Anas; Elizabeth David, Soprano (Angel) ; 
Jane Metealfe, Alte; Julian Pike, Tenor Anas; John Kingsley Smith, Jenor Evangelist; Stephen Roberts, 
Bass Arias; Charles Hetherington, Bass (Herod Obbligato Players-Martin Hlughes, Violin Elizabeth 
Bennett, Flute; Gordon Hunt, Linden Harris, Ohee and Oboe d'amore; John Hlammonds, Trumpet. Continuo 
players-Clare Wright, Cello; Neil Tarlton, Bass; Anna Meadows, Bassoon; Malcolm Pearce, Organ; Margaret 
Phillips, Harpsicord 


‘The Second Orchestra 
Conductor Mr Harvey Phillips. Leader Pauline Doig 


19th OCTOBER, 1971 


Symphonie Dance No. 3 in D minor Rachmaninoff. Piano Goncerto No. 2 in G minor Saint-Saéns, Soloint 
Tessa Nicholson. Symphony in D minor César Franck 


9th DECEMBER, 1971 


Overture, Fidelio Beethooem. Concerto for Cello and Orchestra in A minor Sehumann, Soloist: Richard Eade. 
Symphony No. 5, op. 47—Shostakovich. 





The ‘Third Orchestra 
with Student Conductors 


Leader John Forster 


24th NOVEMBER, 1971 


Overture-La Forza del Destino- Verdi, conductor-Russell Harris. Intermezzo The Walk to the Paradise 
Garden-Delius, conductor- David Etheridge. Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in A minor Grieg. Soloist 

Stephen Dickinson, First movement conducted by Colin Howard, second and third by Vaughan Meakins. 
Symphony No. 5 in E minor-Tichathowshy. Virst movement conducted by John Mortimer, second by John 
Forster, third by Anthony Howard Williams and the fourth by Gary Carpenter, 





The Chamber Orchestra 
Conductor Mr Harvey Phillips. Leader Robert Wright 


21st OCTOBER, 1971 


Introduction and Allegro for String Orchestra-Elgar. Concerto for Clarinet and Orchestra-Nielsen. Soloist 
—John Reynolds. Symphony No. 2 in D-Beethoven. 
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‘The Symphonic Wind Orchestra 
Conductor Mr Philip Cannon 





























23rd NOVEMBER, 1971 


Overture Colas Breagnon- habalecsky (trans, Hunshergar). Litanies pour le Samedi Saint-Donedyne. Fantasia 
in the form of a Choros- Villa-Lobos. Greetings to a City, for Two Brass Orchestras, Timpani and Per- 
cussion Arthur Bliss. Vrom every Horizon, a tone poem to New York Norman dello Joie. Mary Poppins 
Symphonic Sketches Richard Sherman. Jamaican Rumba Arthur Benjamin (trans. P. J. Lang. 











CHAMBER CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


17th SEPTEMBER, 1971 
Concert for New Students. 


Melissa Phelps. Cello; Susan Smith Clarinet; Julian Pike Tenor; Peter Hill-Piano; Jolin Forster. Accompanist. 
Seven Variations for Cello and Piano on the Duet Bei Mannern, welche liebe fuhlen’ from Mozart's *Die 
Zauberflote.” Heethoun, Vhantasiestucke for Clarinet and Piano, Op. 73 Schumann. Two Songs for Tenor 
and Piano"Lord, what is man, lost man?" Purcell, Sleep Gurney, Piano Sonata No. 9, Op. 68 (The Black 
Mass) Scriabin, 








29th SEPTEMBER, 1971 


Julian Lloyd Webber Cello; John Vorster-/arpsichord and Piano; Julian Pike Tenor; Christopher Grant 
Harpsichord and Piano, 

Sonata for Cello and Harpsichord in © minor,-Vivaldi, Vive Airs for Tenor and Harpsichord Dowland. 
(What if} never speed? Tlow, my tears, The lowest trees have tops. Lady, if you so spite me. In 
darkness let me dwell), Sonata for Cello and Piano in F major-Bralms. Five Songs for Tenor and Piano 
Debussy, (Chest  extase langoureuse, Ul pleure dans mon cocur, L'ombre des arbres, Artettes Oublides. Les 
cloches, Mandoline), 


5th OCTOBER, 1971 


Sonata for Piano in Bominor Liset, Richard Meyrick, Prane. Five Songs for Soprano and Piano Schumane 
(Singet nieht in Trauert6nen, Meine Rose, Warnung, Roselein, Roselein, Ins Freie). Harriet de Bruyne 
Soprano; Clvistopher Grant Prane, Sonata for Violin and Piano César Franck, Maureen Doig- Violin; 
John Forster Piano, 


9th NOVEMBER, 1971 
Patrons Fund Concert 


Lila for Chamber Group Aubrey Mover, Pamela Beard, Flute; Richard Simpson, Oboe; Lee Stephenson, 
Clarinet; Anna Meadows, Bassoon; Ian Hennesey, Horn; Robert Wright, David Thomas, Vielms; Stephen 
‘Lees, Viola; Catherine Bunting, Cellos; Kevin Rundell, Dowhle Bass: John Forster conducted. Prelude at 
Four Speeds for Six Strings. Jolin Mortimer, Mary MacDonald, Veronica Jones, Violins; Elizabeth Barker, 
Viola 1; Fiona MePherson, Viola 17 Gnts-tuned); Julian Carlick, Cello; Peter Brewis, one string cello. Sextet 
for Flute, Clarinet, Horn, Violin, Viola and Cello- Robert Russel. Adelaide Brown, Flute; Leslie Craven, 
Clarinet; Martin Goodyear, //fom; Boyden Kazimierezak, Violin; Peter Towse, Viela and George Hayburn, 
Cello, Seven Early Songs-Alban Berg, Brenda Peters, Soprano; Stephen Dickinson Piano: (Nacht 
Schilflied, Die Nachtigall, Traumgekront, Im Zimmer, Liebesode, Sommertage). 


3rd DECEMBER, 1971 


‘Twentieth Century Ensemble—Directed by Mr Edwin Roxburgh and 
Mr Stephen Savage. Improvization Group—Directed by Mr John 
Lambert, Electronics by Mr Lawrence Casserley. 


Konzertstick for Piano and Orchestra-Alevander Geer. Soloist and Conductor-Mr Savage. Mixtur for 
Instruments and Electronics Stecdhausen (first performance in England), conducted by Mr Roxburgh. 
Improvisation with Electronics, Kammersymphonie for 15 solo instruments, op. 9S berg. Pamcla 
Beard, flute; Richard Simpson, Oboe; Duncan Campbell, Cor anglais; John Reynolds, Clarinet in A; Lee 
Stephenson, Clarinet in D; Susan Smith, Bass clarinet; Anna Meadows, Bassoon; Felix Warnock, Double Bassoon ; 
Peter Blake, Horn 7; Adrian McLeish, Horm /7; Robert Wright, Vielin 7; Maureen Doig, Vien I7; Roger 
Chase, Viola; Catherine Bunting, Cello; Kevin Rundell, Double Bass. 











